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The White-browed Babblers of Lyal Glen 
Author: Jean & John Ipsen 


Back in the days when we only visited Lyal Glen occasionally, in the 1960's, there was a colony 
of White-browed Babblers with one nest in a eucalypt growing in the creek; they raised a brood in 
this nest and stayed about the area. We engaged a contractor to build the present dam in the creek, 
consequently the tree was removed and we found that the Babblers had left. In the years 
following, we planted many trees and shrubs; some grew, making good shrubbery and shelter. 
The dry summers with little or no watering resulted in very slow growth but eventually the plants 
grew to the satisfaction of the birds. At first we noticed a build-up of the already established 
species then new ones began to arrive. Of later years, visiting observers have remarked that there 
were more birds in this small area than could be found in the adjoining forest. 


Eight years ago we found a pair of White-browed Babblers and later found their nest. At this time 
we were living at Lyal and so we kept a close watch on the birds without touching the nest, to 
follow their progress. We found that this was the beginning of a small colony and these birds have 
stayed about ever since. 


This group built up slowly and, at times, a bird was netted and banded; their numbers were seen to 
multiply to 10 adult birds (they can only be counted when they gather in the evenings to dust-bathe 
in a sand patch. A few years ago, to check how many nests were about, we made a pack of cards 
numbered from 1 to 24 and distributed these to number each nest. When the last card was used, it 
was found that there were 6 more nests still to be numbered. 


To many this may seem unusual, but Babblers need a good many nests for roosting each night 
and, when one becomes unusable through all crowding in, the whole group sets to and constructs 
a new nest. The nest-building in the area has resulted in nests all about with, at times, 3 in one 
small shrub. 


With this flock of Babblers having reached such a stage without us seeing any fatalities either 
through predation or sickness we were led to consider whether any birds had migrated to other 
areas. We know of birds like Kookaburras that hatch their young at Lyal Glen each year and never 
show any increase in numbers present each Spring. These drive their progeny to other areas and 
this keeps their local population static. 


We have patrolled the immediate area around the Babblers' feeding-grounds and inspected all 
suitable sites in the Kimbolton Forest for over a kilometre in radius but have not found a nest or 
even seen another Babbler, although there are small flocks about the Eppalock Reservoir and in the 
forest. The Babblers are very tolerant of each other and show much concern when any member of 
the flock is caught in a net or otherwise disturbed, however, the question remains - how large can a 
flock grow in a sheltered area like this? 


Excursion Report: Boneseed weed-pull 
Author: Win Demeo 


Four members of the BFNC went on a working-bee to pull up African Boneseed along the railway 
line behind the White Hills Bowling Green and along the water-race near the Chinese Mines 
opposite the old Bendigo Tip. We found about 30 plants, some very small but some quite large. 
While we were looking for the Boneseed, we kept our eyes open for other things of interest. 
FAIKY 

At Bobs Street, we saw-Bend?ge-Wax, Urn Heath, Hardenbergia violacea, Hedge Wattle, Acacia 
genistifolia, Grevillea alpina, Hakea sericea, (all flowering); River Red Gum, Calytrix tetragona, 
Astroloma humifusum, Dianella revoluta, Daviesia ulicifolia beginning to flower, Pimelea humilis, 
Cootamundra Wattle in flower, Cape Broom, Evening Yellow Primrose in flower, Chinese Scrub, 
Silvereye, Blackbird, Yellow-rumped Thornbill, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Weebill, Yellow Thornbill. 


Opposite the old Bendigo Tip we found Wallaby Grass (Brown-backed), Golden Wattle, Urn 
Heath, Acacia aspera, Grevillea alpina, Hardenbergia violacea, Daviesia ulicifolia (all in flower); 
Persoonia rigida (one small plant in fruit), Einadia nutans, Atriplex semibaccata, Pimelea humilis, 

Astroloma humifusum, Chinese Scrub, Acacia genistifolia (finished flowering), Pampas Grass, 
Statice (in flower), Long-leaf Box, Thelymitra sp.in bud, Daphne Heath, Windmill Grass. 


Bird Observers Group Report: July 
Author: David McDonald 


Members will continue to be involved in the Garden Bird Survey for another year but the bird 
species and numbers will be recorded on a weekly sheet. This should make it easier to put on the 
data base. 


A letter expressing our concern at the proposed development of Big Lake Boort will be sent to 
Department of Conservation and Environment and to the Shire of Gordon. 


Members were asked to assist with tree planting near Mt Prospect, Sedgwick, where it is hoped to 
complete a wildlife corridor to Mt Alexander. This is on 8th July. 


During his talk on 'The Ecology and Biology of Striated Pardolotes', David McDonald stated that 
they have adapted to a life of foliage gleaning of insects, particularly lerps. Much of their 
behaviour can be explained in the adaptations to this variable food source. Major lerp outbreaks 
would seem to cause migration and breeding patterns. A 'boom or bust' stategy is often employed 
by pardalotes in an attempt to overcome this food variability. He also stated that pardalotes 
experience severe aggression from honeyeaters competing for the same food source. David's 
study of breeding in nest boxes showed pardalote breeding of up to five fledglings. The five 
Ss sae took longer to emerge from the nest than other studies have shown for a lesser number 
of birds. 


The White-fronted Honeyeater was an unfamiliar bird to many members, especially in the variety 
and number of its calls, as presented by Bill Flentje. 


John Ipsen reported on the first ‘proof of travel’ of a Flame Robin after more than 20 years of 
research. This bird moved from Albert Park to Waubra between April and May. Flame Robins 
have been found to return to the same area each year. 


Bird Observers Group Report: August 
Author: G. Moors 


General business consisted of final arrangements for the World Bird Walk 1990 to take place in 
Spring Gully, Diamond Hill, Milkmaid Flat and Mandurang areas on 25th August. 


Marilyn Hewish spoke on her experiences during a waterbird count at Lake Eyre when flooded in 
1984. Two aerial flights each of three hours were supplemented by two days of counting from the 
shore. Sampling of food sources was also undertaken. Bird numbers totalled well over 100,000. 
The major species were Avocets, Banded Stilts and Pelicans. Ratios of species were verified by 
ground counting. Details of the varied flora and numerous small land birds were also related by 
Marilyn. An enthusiastic question session followed. 


Marilyn is presently working on the R.A.O.U. book 'The Handbook of Australian, New Zealand 
and Antarctic Birds’, the first volume of which is about to be released. 


Bird of the night: Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (Lichenostomus melanops). 
Author: W. Flentje 


Call The contact call consists of a short, pleasant whistle, sometimes a double note. The alarm 
note is a short, harsh syllable of lower tone. At dawn a number of Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters 
combine to produce a continuous chorus of both calls. 


Appearance A medium sized Honeyeater about 21 cm in length, mainly grey underneath, grey- 
olive above and yellowish on the outer edges of the wings and tail feathers. The face and bill are 
black and the crown, throat and tufts at the side of the neck are yellow. The bill is relatively short, 
sharp and straight. Male and female plumage is similar. 


Habitat In the Bendigo district they are found in heathy areas under Eucalypt forest and 
woodland environments. 


Food This consists mainly of insects taken from plant foliage and from under bark and includes 
scale insects. Nectar is probably a smaller percentage of the birds diet. They sometimes catch 
insects on the wing. 


Breeding In the Bendigo area the breeding season usually extends from September to 
November, but in some seasons the Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters begin nesting in August and/or 
may continue to December or January. Nests are usually built from 30 to 40 cm above the ground 
and up to 1 or 1.3 m high in small bushes or fallen branches from trees or larger bushes. The nest 
is shaped like a shallow cup and is built of grass, shreds of bark, cobweb and spiders' egg sacs 
and is lined with softer material such as fur, feathers and hair. Two, and sometimes three, eggs 
are laid. They are pale pink to white in colour with reddish-brown or purplish spots and blotches 
concentrating towards the larger end, sometimes forming a band. The incubation period is 14 days 
and the young leave the nest about 14 days later. 


General Like most, if not all, honeyeaters they readily drink water from dams, waterholes, etc. 
in warm weather. Members who have banded birds have found that honeyeaters regularly return at 
2 hourly intervals to drink at the same waterhole during warm to hot days. 


The Yellow-tufted Honeyeater very closely resembles the rare Helmeted Honeyeater and some 
expert ornithologists have classified them as different races of the same species, and in fact have 
separated two more races within the Yellow-tufted species. The Helmeted Honeyeater is the 
Victorian faunal emblem. 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters usually nest in the understory of Alpine Grevillea, Chinese Scrub, etc. 
and not in Eucalypts or other tall shrubs or tree growth. The nests are often close to the ground 
and are usually relatively easy to find because the parent birds head straight to the nest when they 
have obtained food or when they have chased off an intruder. One nest was found at a height of 
8 metres in a Stringybark tree late in the year. They are predated by Pallid and Horsfield Bronze 
Cuckoos. 


They sometimes visit gardens which are in easy reach of the edge of the forest. When alarmed 
they erect the short feathering on the front of the forehead. They appear to be fewer in numbers in 
recent years but are still regarded as one of the most common honeyeaters in the Bendigo district. 
Many years ago the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, together with the Regent Honeyeater and Red. 
Wattlebirds, were at times very common in the Red Ironbark street trees throughout the city of 
Bendigo. The Red Wattlebirds dominated the other two species and the Regent Honeyeaters 
dominated the Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters. In the Whipstick, where Yellow-tufted and Purple- 
gaped Honeyeaters occur and are both about the same length and have yellow patches behind the 
ears, they are best distinguished by the yellowish crown and throat of the Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater and the greyish crown and throat of the Purple-gaped Honeyeater. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Australian Natural History 

Are you interested in flight? One of the main articles in the Winter issue (Vol. 23 No. 5) of this 
magazine deals with the remarkable powers of flight of insects. ‘Insects in Flight: the ultimate 
sailing machines’ by John Brackenbury presents material on our new understanding of insect flight 
made possible by the development of extremely sensitive instrumentation and special photographic 
techniques. "One thing has become very clear: weight for weight, flying insects generate more 
power than any other moving animal, by at least an order of magnitude. In the energy stakes elite 
human sprinters, thoroughbred racehorses, and antelopes honed to a peak of efficiency on the 
African plains, all lie well below the Housefly, the Honeybee and the humble Cockchafer. Even 
birds prove to be unexceptional: contrary to popular belief, the rate at which flying birds consume 
energy is no greater, on a weight for weight basis, than in a greyhound or any other good 
mammalian runner. The fact is, birds and mammals both have the same kind of muscle and it just 
cannot match the capabilities of insect flight muscle. Much debate is now underway about the 
nature of the biological machinery that allows insects to generate metabolic energy at such 
phenomenal rates. But part of the debate has also been a reappraisal of the mechanical processes 
involved in flight." The well illustated article discusses the techniques used and the things 
observed and studied. 


The often argued effects of honeybees on native plant and animal species is considered in the article 
‘Apiarists versus Scientists: A Bittersweet Case’ by Dr Graham Pyke who is Head of 
Environmental Science Division, Australian Museum. Studies in Australia to determine whether 
honeybees are competing for resources with native animals have been done in some areas by 
manipulating the density of honeybees. In all studies so far there is evidence of competition as 
increased honeybee density resulted in decrease in native animal densities. A number of studies 
have also indicated a negative effect on native plants with increased honeybee density leading to 
reduced seed production. Final comments indicate the need for more research to enable land 
managers to make appropriate decisions. 


Another article deals with whalefishes, an amazing group of fishes which are adapted to living at 
depths below 1,000 metres in the ocean where there is constant darkness and low levels of food. 


‘Wingham Brush: Resuscitation of a Rainforest’ discusses the restoration of a remnant patch of 
rainforest near Wingham, near Taree in New South Wales. 


Habitat 

The June '90 edition (Vol. 18 No. 3) of this A.C.F. magazine has an article titled ‘Healing the 
Rangelands' which deals with moves to control land degradation in Western Australia. A group of 
pastoralists in the west Gascoyne area north of Carnarvon have joined together to establish the 
Lyndon Land Conservation District, part of a state wide effort by landholders, conservationists and 
government agencies. The problems of some of the pastoral properties in the Lyndon District are 
outlined and measures being implemented to combat them are described. 


‘Power Without Glory' discusses the Tully-Millstream hydro proposal planned by the Queensland 
Electricity Commission. Concern is expressed at the large areas of World Heritage forests which 
would be flooded. There is also doubt about the need for more generating capacity, particularly in 
the light of contemporary trends towards energy conservation rather than building more power 
stations. 


‘Return of the Tiger' looks at India's tiger conservation program. Habitat loss was the major cause 
of the tiger's decline so Tiger Reserves were designated around the country in the 1970's. An 
increase in numbers has been recorded but long term survival prospects will ultimately depend on 


how effectively India can contain its population growth. The article includes information on 
behaviour and social organisation of wild tigers obtained through research programs. 


Victorian Naturalist (Vol. 107 No.2 Apr. '90) 

‘Impact of an autumn fire on a long-grazed Themeda triandra (Kangaroo Grass) grassland: 
implications for management of invaded remnant vegetations.’ by Ian Lunt is a report on a study 
which followed an intense fire at the Derrimut Grassland Reserve. The fire promoted abundant 
regeneration of exotics from seed. Few native species regenerated from seed. Regeneration 
reflected the composition of the soil seed bank after 80 years of grazing. Results indicate that fire 
cannot be used as a primary tool of management to promote natives at the expense of exotics. 


'The Pond Hunter's Dream’ by D. E. McInnes is an illustrated article on methods of examining 
pond samples and the various specimens which may be found. 


‘Mammals of The Gurdies, Westernport Bay, a proposed Flora and Fauna Reserve’ by C. G. 
Wilson reports on survey work by the Mammal Survey Group of Victoria. The group recorded a 
total of 17 native and 2 introduced species of mammals in 5 surveys of The Gurdies between 1972 
and 1987. A general description of the study area is presented and the significance of the survey 
results is discussed. 


Other publications received this month include: 

Conservation News Vol. 22 No. 5 June '90, Vol. 22 No. 6 July '90. 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 285 July ‘90. 

Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet July '90. 

Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.6 July '90. 

Castlemaine Naturalist No.158 July ‘90. 

The Bird Observer No. 699 July ‘90. 


Committee Report: July 
Author: Lyn Hamilton 


1. Enquiries are being made re costing of a wireless microphone and amplifier unit. SHOU 
donations have been promised towards the cost. 


2. J. Cleary will be the club representative on the Bendigo 2020 Community Reference Group. 
3. BFNC glasses are available for sale. 


4, Nominations for executive and committee are required at the August General Meeting. 


Bird Notes and Observations: August 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Noisy Friarbird, 100+, Dargile Reserve, 2/8/90 

Noisy Friarbird, 2, Junortoun, 11/6/90 

Dusky Woodswallow, 100 (est.), Kingower Forest, 15/7/90 
Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo, 1, Calivil, 2/8/90 
White-winged Triller, 1, Milkmaid Flat, 8/7/90 


Breeding 

Yellow Robin, nest and 2 eggs, Lyall, 24/7/90 

Black-chinned Honeyeater, building nest, Kingower Forest, 15/7/90 
White-winged Chough, sitting on nest, Calivil, 29/7/90 


Observations 

Pelican, 14-18, Calivil, 29 & 30 July/90 

Little Pied Cormorant, 1, Tang Tang, 10/4/90 
Shelduck, 10, Lake Stewart, 13/4/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Bendigo East, 18/7/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, Jobs Gully, 28/7/90 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1, North Bendigo, 20/7/90 
Masked Lapwing, 17, Lake Stewart, 13/4/90 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 6, Bendigo, 8/7/90 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet, 5-10, Eaglehawk, 9/7/90 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike, 1, Lyal, 21/7/90 
Red-capped Robin, 1 pair, Jackass Flat, 9/7/90 
Blue-faced Honeyeater, 4, Jobs Gully, 20/7/90 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater, 1, Junortoun, 3/6/90 & 11/6/90 


Lists 

Kingower Forest, 15/7/90 
Junortoun, July 90 
Prairie West, 29/7/90 


Notes 

Noisy Friarbirds occasionally turn up in small numbers in the Bendigo area. A sighting of such a 
large flock as seen at Dargile would be unusual. Dargile is on the edge of the area usually 
considered (about 40km from Bendigo) and we usually have few observations from there. It 
would be interesting to know whether large flocks of Noisy Friarbids are an annual feature there or 
if this is unusual for Dargile. 


These birds are partial summer migrants to Victoria, presumably from Northeastern Australia. In 
April, 100+ were seen by members at the Warby Ranges. Presumably these flocks were part of 
this migration. 


Many of the large flock of Dusky Woodswallows at Kingower were hovering over and feeding 
from Ironbark and Yellow Gum blossoms. This struck us as unusual in a bird often seen above 
the tree-tops soaring after insects but this species was also seen taking nectar from Ironbark 
blossoms at Stratrhfieldsaye in May this year. 


The White-winged Triller and the Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo heard at Calivil were both the first 
for the season. The Bronze-cuckoo was also heard at Junortoun in July. The Triller was first seen 
at Calivil last year in September; this is the earliest date in our files for the arrival of the Triller 
although it has been seen at Inglewood at the end of August. The Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo is a 
partial summer migrant. It is also more noticeable at this time of the year when its descending 
whistle is heard during the breeding season. It is quite unusual to see a Rufous Songlark in 
Bendigo in July. We have previous records from September and a record from August last year in 
the Nerring Whipstick noted as an ‘early bird’. 


Response to the 2020 Strategy: Options for Future Development 
Author: BFNC Committee 


The Committee has made the following contribution to the continuing debate on planning for 
Bendigo's future growth. We have also been represented at Public Meetings conducted by the 
Loddon-Campaspe Regional Planning Authority, where we obtained copies of the summaries of 
the discussion papers describing the Options for Future Development. This material will be tabled 
at the next Club meeting and will then be held in the Club Library for members' information. 


The Project Co-ordinator, 

Bendigo 2020 Strategy, 

Loddon-Campaspe Regional Planning Authority, 
Hargreaves Street 

Bendigo 3550 


Dear Sir, 


We wish to make the following comments in response to the 2020 Study: Options for Future 
Development: 


_ Although it is reassuring to see that some attention has been paid to issues which we had raised in 
our earlier response to the initial broad concept of the 2020 study, we are still concerned that many 
of the statements made in the latest document merely indicate awareness of needs and important 
issues. This is still a long way from actually planning to avoid anticipated environmental 
problems; for example, the philosophy of ‘care for the forested lands surrounding Bendigo' has 
not yet been supported in practical terms by providing details of how this can be achieved at the 
same time as providing for increased urbanisation immediately adjacent to forested public land. 


We see this as a major issue which is relevant in considering the viability of each of the prepared 
Options for Future Development, and which leads us to consider a satellite model with the satellite 
development in the least forested part of the region (Marong) as our preferred option amongst those 
presented. Our concern to avoid gradual encroachment on forested areas generally in the region 
causes us to look less favourably on Options 1, 2 ,3 ,5 , & 6, because the indicated notional plans 
show how clearly these models for development would impact on most or all of the forested areas 
of One Tree Hill, Wellsford, Longleigh, Junortoun, Mandurang, Kangaroo Flat and Lockwood by 
promoting urban development right up to the forest boundaries (in Option 6, this would appear to 
affect the margins of every forested area in the Bendigo region and would seem also to deliberately 
encourage increased commuting through existing remnants of forest, further increasing the general 
impact on forested land in the region!). 


What planning measures can we suggest which should be included at this early concept planning 
phase to avoid the gradual deterioration of forested public land? The single, most effective 
planning measure at this stage is to develop a model which incorporates buffer areas separating 
areas which have forest values from high density urban residential subdivision and intensive 
industrial developments. Appropriate buffer zone activities would need to be defined and 
inappropriate ones prohibited; in general outline, activities of low intensity, such as dispersed 
residential development & low intensity agricultural activities would be seen as appropriate 
developments in such a buffer zone. Although the notes accompanying the options state that rural 
residential development will be directed to selected areas around the fringes of urban areas so that 
the more environmentally sensitive areas of the region will be protected, the present style of urban 
sub-division has taken urban densities right up to the margins of some of these ‘environmentally 
sensitive’ area, as has occurred, for example, around the One Tree Hill Regional Park, 


We see a direct causal link existing already between high density urban development adjacent to 
forested areas and the intensity of the impacts on the forest. The present level of this style of 
development is the source of feral pet problems, illegal dumping of garbage and other household 
wastes in forests, unlicenced firewood harvesting, illegal off-road activities; it already poses a 
considerable problem (to responsible officers of the relevant Government Departments, as well as 
to other users of the forests) for these and other reasons and is seen already, as a continual threat to 
the present quality of our forested lands surrounding present-day Bendigo. 


An increase of this style of regional development will inevitably lead to further degradation of our 
surrounding forests despite sonorous pronouncements concerning their importance and value. 
Some hard decisions need to be taken at this stage to limit certain development styles by zoning, to 
enable the long term protection of desirable features of our present forested environment. 
Development of a buffer zone concept requires explicit recognition of these values and deliberate 


measures to ensure their retention, and is, therefore, practical rather than abstract or theoretical as a 
measure for protecting existing forest values while accommodating growth in the Bendigo region. 
The areas which require this form of protection must be listed and fringing areas of land must be 
identified and permanently zoned as buffer areas to avoid the continuation of the present pattern 
where rural land is rezoned to allow intensive urban development adjoining environmentally 
sensitive areas; the possibility of this form of buffer-zone protection is already being pre-empted in 
many parts of the Bendigo region and has disappeared in other parts of the region. 


Other issues which we see as crucial in this attempt to plan for the development of Bendigo are: 


Doubling the regional population will at least double the volume of water required for the 
future domestic and industrial Bendigo; how will this be achieved? Where will the water come 
from and where will it be stored? 


The level of treatment and its associated costs to ensure adequate water quality for a larger 
population must be considered. Already, there are water quality problems requiring treatment - 
they will not be reduced by doubling our regional population! 


Disposal of treated waste water from a larger population is seen as a problem requiring 
detailed analysis. Bendigo Creek is already overloaded by licenced discharges of treated waste 
water from Bendigo's present domestic and industrial activities! In fact, the present licence does 
not accommodate all of the daily generation of treated waste water, which requires that the excess 
must be somehow used and not discharged into Bendigo Creek. This is a disposal/use problem 
which exists already with Bendigo's present population! Which specific measures have been 
devised to accommodate double (at least?) the present generation of treated waste water? 
Social/community/health issues associated with the re-use of treated waste water also require close 
attention. 


. The impact on other catchments both as a result of water harvesting for Bendigo's use and 
as a result of disposal of treated waste water after use must be considered - the present levels of 
impacts will be greatly increased by increasing Bendigo's population. 


We need to look to enhancing forest values and not just protecting them - in this context 
the planned provision of Wildlife Corridors between remnants of forest is a vital step which should 
be considered and one which cannot simply be discussed and then left to fend for itself. If the 
discussion is to achieve real enhancement of environmental values and not simply talk about the 
benefits of doing this, then deliberate steps must be taken to identify, proclaim and protect areas 
with values as wildlife corridor. 


There is urgent need for development controls on vegetated private lands to avoid the all too 
common practice of over-clearing privately owned bushland. 


Specific comments on the Options are as follows: 

1 The Marong Satellite model of development, presumably, would require the provision of 
the following: separate sewerage plant; separate water supply; garbage disposal; up-grading of 
facilities for travel/transport other than through central Bendigo, to avoid over-loading Bendigo's 
services. 


2 The corridor-style development shown in Options 1, 2, &3 is undesirable, unpleasant 
inefficient leading to duplication of services, over-extension of services, and encroachment on 
forested areas; examples exist in the region already of these undesirable patterns of growth - they 
should be avoided in planning for future growth. ' 


3 Option 6 would encourage a pattern of over-dispersed development, uncontained growth 
and too much encroachment on forested areas because of corridor growth along connecting 
transport routes indicated in the notional plan. 


4 Although we prefer the Satellite model of development (Options 4, 5 & 6), development of 
a Strathfieldsaye satellite would reduce the quality of present lifestyles in this part of the region 
more than for a Marong satellite centre; Strathfieldsaye is not situated on a main transport route, it 
has no rail link with either Bendigo or Melbourne, and it has no industrial development in its 
present form. 


5 In the case of Option 5a, a rail link exists already (although only through Bendigo and it 
would require up-grading; perhaps augmenting the existing link to Bendigo with a direct link to 
Melbourne to avoid un-necessary travel through central Bendigo); highway developments would 
appear easier to achieve with the Marong satellite model rather than the Strathfieldsaye satellite & 
less environmentally damaging (compared with either Option 4 or 5b); also, the generally flatter 
land there promises better building land with less of an erosion hazard. 


6 The main problem with any major development of an existing small settlement into a large 
satellite city is that a small, identifiable community will be lost. Marong and Strathfieldsaye may 
well feel that their very existence is threatened by these options for satellite development as the 
means for accommodating growth in the region. 


We would like to be kept informed of further developments in this discussion of the planning for 
Bendigo's future and would be pleased to contribute further to this debate. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jane Cleary 

Secretary, Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
PO Box 396 

Bendigo 3550 


August 17, 1990 


September Campout: Nombinnie Nature Reserve 
Author : R Orr 


Mid-Murray Field Naturalists Club has invited members of the Bendigo FNC to join them in a 
campout at Nombinnie Nature Reserve, near Mount Hope, which is north of Matakana, which is 
north-eastish from Hillston, which is north of Goolgowi, which lies a fair distance north-north- 
east of Hay. You reach this part of the world by travelling from Bendigo to Deniliquin and then 
continuing in a northerly direction using the maps provided by Doug Whitney, who is the camp 
leader. My maps show that the total trip is approximately 630km from Bendigo to the campsite at 
Nombinnie. 


When? September 22 - 29 


Bring full camping gear sufficient to maintain your usual living standard for the length of time 
you intend to stay so far from home; sufficient, suitable clothing to enable you to cope with any 
weather ranging from very cold and wet to quite warm; all food required; sufficient drinking 
water for your stay; camera; binoculars etc.; sense of humour; any other items which you feel or 
know from experience, are essential for campouts with Mid-Murray FNC. 


Activities? Doug hasn't supplied us with any details, but you can be sure that there will be a 
variety of interesting Field Nats activities to keep us just as occupied as we want to be. 
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The Red-headed Mallee Mouse Spider 
Author: Alf Howe 


This spider is fairly common in this area although it is not often seen. It is a type of Trapdoor 
Spider quite different from the more common Grey Trapdoor Spider which makes a vertical hole in 
the ground. 


The Red-headed Mallee Mouse Spider makes a lid at least 3mm thick of web and soil attached to 
the tunnel which is lined with a thick silken web. The tunnel goes down at an angle of 45 degrees 
for about 80cm and then straight down for a further 15 or 20cm depending on the hardness of the 
soil. They seem to prefer the lighter soils. 


The female, which is much larger than the male is dark brown, almost black, and can grow to 
about Scm long. It has a thick body and short legs, and when dug up, stands on its ‘tail’, legs out 
and mandibles open - a fearsome looking creature. Females spend most of the time in their holes. 


The male with its red head, is much smaller, only about 2cm long and lives mainly on the surface. 
At one time it was thought to be a different species. 


This year, several females have been dug up in a garden at Calivil when digging ground that hadn't 
been dug for some time. Care should be taken when handling soil with bare hands as they are 
thought to be poisonous. However, they are not likely to run up and attack - you would have to 
handle one to be bitten. 


Some years ago we used to have a colony of these spiders in a piece of bare ground near the 
house. There were 8 or 10 holes in an area of 5m square. If you went out at night when the 
weather was warm and shone a torch, you would find several of these creatures slowly moving © 
about. I have also seen the red-headed males out on the Calivil golf course. 


East Loddon Nature Notes 
Author: Alf Howe 


Native Cherry Exocarpos cupressiformis 

Specimens of this tree grow along the Serpentine Creek and probably grow in other areas of the 
Shire also. The Native Cherry, with its cypress-like foliage, often faintly golden in appearance, 
contrasts with the more sombre greens of the dominant eucalypts and other plants of this area. It 
belongs to the sandalwood family and in common with most of these plants, is a root parasite but 
does not appear to harm the plants from which it feeds. It regenerates freely from root suckers and 


is often seen in closely grouped clumps. 


The tree is usually 4 to 8m tall, the slender branches covered with rough, scabious, grey bark, and 
the foliage, which consists of leaves reduced to scales, resembles the garden cypress in appearance 
and is pale green to golden green in colour. Flowers are minute in stalked cylindrical spikes 3 to 
6mm long. The fruit is a globular nut about 5mm in diameter, seated on a succulent stalk which is 
at first green, later becoming red, and oblong to egg-shaped. 


In the early days of Australian settlement, this ‘cherry with the stone on the outside’ was cited as 
evidence of the bizarre state of affairs in the new land. 


References: Holiday & Hill, A Field Guide to Australian Trees 
Cribb, A.B. & J.W., Wild Food 
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Diary | 
Meetings 


Wednesday September 12 Annual General Meeting. As usual, the formal election of the 


Club's Office Bearers will be conducted, to be followed by a slide 
showing of members’ slides and supper. 


Wednesday October 10 'Orange-bellied Parrots’. Speaker: Jon Starks 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday October 5, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Topic: ‘Birds and the environment’: John Kellam 

- Bird of the Night: Masked Lapwing 


Botany Group 


Thursday September 27, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday September 20, Rob Watkins' home, Marnie Road, Bendigo (43 4891) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday September 19, 8pm, Rod Orr's home, 2 Cockerel Court, Bendigo (43 5668) 


Excursions 
September 16 


September 22 - 29 


October 14 


Salomons Gully Flora Reserve. Leader: Peter Ellis. This is a half-day 
excursion; meeting place is Havlin Street East, near the Education 
Complex, at lpm. le 


Campout at Nombinnie Nature Reserve. We have been invited to join the 
Mid-Murray FNC in their Spring camp. Further details included in this 
issue of Whirrakee. 


One Tree Hill Regional Park. Leaders: Rod Orr & David McDonald. A 
half-day excursion. Usual meeting place and time. 


October 26, 27 & 28 Western Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association Spring Campout, 


hosted by Stawell FNC, in the Grampians National Park. The camp is to 
be based at Camp Acacia, Dunkeld Road, Halls Gap. Accommodation 
there requires you to BYO sheets, blankets & pillow-slips, or to supply 
your own sleeping bag ($19.60 per person per night including meals; 
$11.80 - accommodation only). Meals can be supplied with 

accommodation or can be provided on a casual basis if ordered. Friday 
night will be supper only and the weekend will conclude with a Sunday 
lunch. A wide range of other accommodation is available, including. 
Caravan sites, on-site cabins and vans, Motel rooms and Guest-houses. 
Further details, booking sheets, pamphlets etc. are available from Laurie 
Leeson, or from Bob Humphries, 30 Patrick Street, Stawell (053 583205) 


